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ning eastwards, near which place it is joined by a small stream, 
which they called the Kinghorn. 

On the 3rd, they crossed the La Trobe, and proceeded 
N.W. by W. for about 6 miles, when they crossed another river 
called Kirsopp. 

The remainder of the journey was pursued with much difficulty ; 
the party was obliged to cut a road for more than 30 miles 
through dense brushwood, and reached Mr. TurnbulVs Station 
on the 1 1th, very much fatigued, about 35 miles from Melbourne, 
near Western Port. 

The country thus explored is generally well watered. The 
banks of its rivers are lined with every kind of the finest timber 
usually found in this colony ; and the intervening land is either 
gently undulating or quite level, having a rich alluvial soil, sup- 
posed to be formed by the deposits of the numerous rivers which 
descend from the Snowy Mountains. Throughout the whole of 
Gipps's Land scarcely a rock was to be seen. 

I have the honour to be, Sir,, &c, 

John Orr. 



XVI. — An Account of the Chatham Islands. Communicated 
by Dr. Ernest Dieffenbach, M.D., Naturalist to the 
New Zealand Company, and printed with its concurrence. 

The group, in the Southern Pacific Ocean, called the Chatham 
Islands, was discovered by Lieutenant William Robert Broughton, 
of His Majesty's brig " Chatham," who hoisted the union-flag on 
the largest of the islands, and took possession of it, in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty, on the 29th of November, 1791. He 
anchored in Waitangi, or, as he calls it, Skirmish Bay, and had 
some intercourse with the natives ; but a misunderstanding having 
arisen between the latter and the Europeans, one of the natives 
was killed, and thus terminated abruptly the discoverer's short 
visit. The natives did not appear ever to have seen a ship. Lieu- 
tenant Broughton ascertained Cape Young to be in latitude 
43° 48' So and longitude 176° 58' W. ; two small rocky isles, 
called the iC Two Sisters," to the N. W., being in latitude 
43° 41' S., and longitude 177° 1 1' W* 

I visited the largest island of this group in the year 1840, in 
the barque " Cuba." The purchases of land in New Zealand 
by the New Zealand Company having suddenly terminated in 
consequence of a proclamation of His Excellency the Governor, 
the " Cuba" was despatched to this group of islands, in order to 
purchase them, as they were not included within the limits speci- 
fied in the proclamation ; and I was attached to that expedition 
as naturalist. Twelve days after we sailed from Port Nicholson 

* Vancouver's Yoyage to the North Pacific Ocean, vol. i. 
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we anchored in Waitangi Bay, in the middle of May, 1840, and 
remained constantly on the coast till the 26th of July. 

The following is an abstract of what I have been able to ascer- 
tain with respect to the islands, partly from our own observations, 
partly from the reports of whalers and sealers, who had frequented 
and become well acquainted with all the islands and reefs which 
compose this small archipelago. 

In my chart I have retained the native names, and I do so in 
my narrative likewise : were that method universally followed, 
much confusion would be prevented. 

The whole group consists of three islands : a large one called 
Ware-kauri by the natives, and Chatham Island by its first dis- 
coverer; a smaller one, named Rangi-haute, or Pitt's Island; and 
a third, called Rangatira, or South-east Island. In some charts or 
rather sketches, an island is laid down, called Cornwallis's Island, * 
but I have been repeatedly assured that no such island exists ; 
and that a rock, called, from its shape, <( The Pyramid/' must 
have been mistaken for it. There are also, to the N.W., Rangi- 
tutahi, or the Two Sisters; to the E., the Forty-fourth Degree 
Isles ; and some reefs, which will be described hereafter. 

Ware -kauri has nearly the form of a horse-shoe, or rather that 
of an indented square, the four sides of which are directed towards 
the four points of the compass. On its west side, where ships 
coming from New Zealand will generally first make the land, it 
stretches in a semicircle from S. W. to N.W., so as to form a deep 
bight. The land has there an undulating surface of small eleva- 
tion, and is overreached to the N. and N.W. by higher insulated 
hills, which have either regular pyramidical forms or are irregular 
and massive in shape. With the exception of two hillocks at the 
S.W. point of the island, which the natives name Waka'iwa, 
no hills are visible in that direction ; but the land rises gra- 
dually from the shore, which is rocky, and clothed with verdure 
to the water's edge, and at the top of the slope spreads out 
into a level or undulating surface. On advancing towards the 
inner part of the bight, a red cliff, or rather bluff, becomes visible, 
which forms the southern headland of a smaller inlet into the 
larger bight, the northern head of which is a bluff' of the same 
description. The distance between these two bluffs is by mea- 
surement 3 miles ; the beach between them is sandy, and bor- 
dered by low hills. This inlet has a very regular, semicircular 
form; and under the southern bluff is the principal harbour, 
called Waitangi. From the northern bluff the beach becomes 
again sandy for some miles, and afterwards rocky, which it con- 
tinues to be to the N.W. point of the island ; being indented by 

* Cornwallis's Islands are marked as three rocks or islets in Mr. J. Arrowsmith's 
chart of the Pacific Ocean (1832), and appear to correspond nearly with the Starkey 
Reef in the author's chart. — Ed. 
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four small bays, three of which are close together, the fourth be- 
ing" near to the N.W. point. These bays open to the S.E. by E., 
and two of them, though small, are good harbours. 

The direct distance, in a straight line, from the S.W. to the 
N.W. point of the island is 25 miles ; measured along the beach 
the distance is about 40 miles ; whence it appears that the bight 
forms a deep curve. 

The northern side of the island runs nearly from W. to E., and 
forms several wide, open bays : to the westward the shore is flat, 
and the headlands of the bays run out in long, wooded tongues 
of land. About 10 miles from the N.W. point there is a group 
of irregular hills, which terminates in a rocky precipice towards 
the sea, from the foot of which runs out a spit with a level beach. 
These hills are called Maunga-nu'i (the high mountain), although 
they are of very inconsiderable elevation. This spit forms one 
termination of an open bay, stretching about 10 miles along the 
coast. Its eastern boundary is a headland terminating in a hilly 
promontory, the sides of which are steep or perpendicular. The 
shore between them consists generally of sand-hills, which are 
wooded to a short distance inland, and are either shelving or cut 
down into cliffs by the action of the waves, so as so show their 
geological structure. In the middle of this bight, four needle- 
shaped rocks lie off the shore, from which they are distant about 
a cable's length. The beach itself consists of a fine sand. On the 
other side of the headland, the shore retreats again, and runs for 
about 15 miles to the eastward with a broad beach and low 
wooded hills. Although the beach is sandy, rocks spread along 
the shore are left uncovered by the sea at low water : this beach 
is terminated by a long point, behind which, very near to the 
N.E. end of the island, there is a small bay, Ka'inga roa, with an 
entrance partly obstructed by rocks. Its N.E. end is extremely 
rocky ; and its outermost point is formed by an island, or rather 
a peninsula, called Wakuru, as the channel which separates it 
from the main island is dry at low water. 

The length of this northern shore is about 48 miles; but of 
course more when reckoned along the beach, on account of its 
many curves and indentations. 

The coast continues to be rocky on the E. side of the island, 
when it again forms a bay nearly 2 miles long, enclosed by a broad 
sandy beach and low wooded hills. Rocks, most of them only 
visible at low water, are everywhere scattered along the shore ; 
and, with easterly winds, a heavy surf and high breakers roll over 
them for several miles from the land. The southern head of this 
beach is perfectly rocky, and from thence a long, deep bay extends 
to the S.E. point of the island. Sand-hills are thrown up along the 
coast, and stunted shrubs cover them on the weather-side. The 
S.E. point is formed by a hilly promontory covered with wood. 
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The distance from the N.E. to the S.E. point of the island is 25 
miles in a straight line, and 35 miles along the shore. 

The southern shore is abrupt and precipitous ; the land on the 
summit of the cliffs is level, and covered with trees. Small 
streamlets trickle down the cliffs, and clothe their face with 
herbage. 

In this general description of the coasts, I have mentioned 
several larger or smaller bays ; and, as they form the harbours of 
the island, I shall now attempt to give a more detailed description 
of them. 

The first is Waitangi Bay : it is situate in 43° 58' S., and 
176° 38' W. Though exposed to the N.W. winds, the force of the 
swell is broken by the N.W. end of the island, and also by a short 
reef, which runs off from the southern bluff, and may be doubled 
by ships of any size to half a cable's length. From the south- 
westerly winds which prevail during a great part of the year, this 
harbour is completely sheltered. Its general depth of water 
is from 7 to 12 fathoms, and the best anchorage is in 5 fathoms, 
off the southern bluff, where the bottom is a firm sand. If a ship 
anchors farther to the northward, she is more exposed to the 
swell occasioned by long north-westerly gales; and the danger 
increases if she anchors too near the shore. 

The tide in this place comes from the southward, but is very 
irregular, generally recurring only once in twenty-four hours ; and 
at changes, it rises to about 6 feet. If easterly and southerly 
winds have long prevailed, the tide cannot be perceived at all, and 
its force is hardly ever perceptible at any time. 

The land in the neighbourhood of this harbour is the richest 
in the island, being a black loam. For some years past this har- 
bour has been much visited by ships for laying in fuel, provi- 
sions, and water, which can easily be procured there. During 
my stay, there were never less than five vessels lying in this har- 
bour ; and, in the whole whaling-season of 1840, thirty vessels 
came hither for refreshments. 

For ship-timber, the wood of the island is not fit : it can only 
be used for inconsiderable repairs. 

A cargo can be landed at all times at a place where there is no 
surf at all, and the water is constantly smooth. 

The next harbour which the " Cuba " entered is Wanga roa, 
to the northward of Waitangi. This bay is an oval, nearly a 
mile deep, its extreme points being half a mile distant from each 
other. The best anchorage is about two-thirds up the bay, some- 
what nearer to the western than to the eastern shore, in 6 fathoms 
water, with a soft sandy bottom. The anchorage is protected 
from N.W. winds by the land, and from S.W. winds by the 
lee of the western side of the harbour. The tides are here also 
irregular. The harbour of Waitangi is, however, preferable, 
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as the country is here bare of wood, and uninviting, being merely 
an undulating boggy moor. Provisions also must be brought by 
the natives from a distance, for there are few cultivated spots near 
the bay : but, as two Europeans have already settled here, this 
harbour will doubtless be hereafter of some importance, as the 
best of the four in this neighbourhood. 

The two others to the eastward of Wanga roa, called Wanga moe 
and Wangatehe, are nearly similar to Wanga roa, and perhaps 
offer the same advantages ; but they have not yet been tried, and 
there is nothing particular to recommend them. 

The bay to the westward of Wanga roa, Pohaute, has nearly 
the same shape, but is more sheltered. The land around it 
is also richer and more cultivated. It was formerly the principal 
resort of vessels in quest of seals ; and, as a large French whaler was 
captured there by the natives, it evidently has a good anchorage. 

The northern shore of the island is much exposed, and could 
only serve as a roadstead. It has, however, one sheltered bay, 6 
miles from the north-eastern extremity, which, when surveyed, may 
prove a secure harbour ; and if such, will be valuable, from its 
proximity to fine and fertile districts : its name is Kainga roa. I 
have been told that it has an anchorage from 10 to 12 fathoms. 
The eastern and western extremity of this bay are rocky promon- 
tories, each terminated by a spit of reefs, over which breakers are 
continually seen. The outermost rock of the eastern point is 
below the surface, but is occasionally covered with breakers. The 
rocks above water, cff the western point, extend to the middle of 
the entrance of the bay, and are also terminated by a sunken 
rock 500 yards distant. A ship can enter with a northerly wind 
between the two sunken rocks, and would be sheltered from all 
winds by the western point, where there seems to be the best an- 
chorage. On approaching Kainga roa from the land, an oval, 
smooth basin of water, bordered by gently sloping and wooded 
hills, opens to the view. This water has, however, no connexion 
with the sea, as I first supposed, but is merely a lagoon of brack- 
ish water. A low sandy beach, about 48 yards broad, intervenes 
between it and the sea, while the latter is hidden from sight by 
the hills surrounding the lagoon. This lagoon is of little depth, 
and its reeds and rushes are tenanted by vast flocks of ducks. 

The channel by which this port is entered has not yet been 
surveyed, nor is there any native settlement in its immediate 
neighbourhood, but there are two on the eastern coast, only 3 
miles distant. 

The eastern shore has been frequented by whalers and trading 
vessels. The best anchorages are about 6 miles from the north- 
east extremity, where a boat can land at all times, and at Oinga, 
where the hilly foreland offers some protection. But easterly 
winds often set in suddenly, which happened while the " Cuba " 
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was lying there,, in consequence of which she was driven out, and 
left an anchor and her long-boat behind. 

The irregularity of the coast-line makes it difficult to form a 
correct estimate of the whole number of square miles contained 
in the island. At its north-western extremity its breadth does 
not exceed 4 or 5 miles ; from Waitangi harbour to the beach on 
the eastern side, its breadth is 12 miles; the south-east and 
southern part of it is the broadest, being about 15 miles, A 
rough computation gives for the whole surface 477 square nautical 
miles, on 305/280 acres. Of this, however, 57,600 acres, at least, 
are water, being lakes, lagoons, &c. : the land therefore cannot 
amount to more than 247^680 acres. Of these, 100,000 acres 
may be considered as productive : the rest, for the most part, 
affording good pasturage. 

I shall now speak of the geology of the island, that being the 
best foundation for an account of its soil, as far as agriculture is 
concerned. I have already observed that, at its north-western 
extremity, a chain of hills succeeds to the low undulating surface 
near the coast. Their form alone is sufficient to point out 
their structure. Some of them are regular pyramids, with 
their longest base running from W. to E. ; and above, it forms 
a kind of oblate cone, from which the pyramid rises. Others 
have a more irregular shape, and consist of rounded stony 
masses piled on the top of a mound of earth. All these hills 
have had a volcanic origin,, and are formed of either dense and 
firm, or cellular and amygdaloidal basalt — the cells of which are 
either empty or filled with white, decomposed carbonate of lime. 
This rock will furnish an excellent material for roads and buildings. 

None of these hills are more than 800 feet in height. The 
westernmost of them is called Mata Ketaki, or Mount Paterson. 
Two or three miles distant from it there is a small group of hills, 
separated from each other by ravines, called Maunga-nui. The 
extremity of this group, nearest the shore, forms a perpendicular 
cliff 100 feet high ; but it is separated from the sea by a flat 
beach, a mile and a J or 2 miles in breadth. 

Three miles distant from Maunga-nui, near the head of Wanga 
roa bay, there is another hill of small elevation, called Emo kawa. 
Three miles from which, near the head of Wanga tehe bay, is 
Maunga wakai pai, the most regular pyramid, and apparently the 
highest of all. Only a few miles from it, is Wai papa, likewise 
pyramidical. The last in the series* and that from which the original 
name of the island is derived, is Ware Kauri. It is situate about 
2 miles from the northern shore, and 15 miles from the north- 
west end of the island. It consists of several steep declivities, 
and is wooded. I had no opportunity of ascending it; but it is 
not higher than the others, and is apparently of the same 
structure. These are the only hills on the island, excepting two 
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hillocks at its S. W. end, called Waka kaiwa, which are an excel- 
lent sea-mark. 

On the northern coast, the receding tide shows the same vol- 
canic rock, and it is found in large fragments from the southern 
red Bluff to the S.W. end of the island; dykes of it traverse the 
clayey conglomerate of that Bluff, with an E. or E.N.E. direction, 
and a depth of a foot or a foot and a \ broad. In the interior of 
the island, this rock is also found in large boulders, covering 
basin-shaped depressions of the surface, and here by its decompo- 
sition small masses of milk-white chalcedony are often laid bare. 

Notwithstanding these manifest traces of volcanic action, this 
island does not appear to be subject to earthquakes, and none are 
remembered by its present inhabitants. 

Another series of rocks, which is the most common, and by its 
occurrence in a stratified state, shows that it had an aqueous 
origin, is a green slate of a very firm texture, containing much 
quartz. Its layers have generally a direction from W. by S. to 
E. by N., and a dip of about 45° southwards. This formation 
appears principally at the N.W. end of the island, in Wangatehe, 
Wanga moe, and Wanga roa bays. In Kainga roa Bay, on the 
northern coast, and on the adjoining part of the eastern, the di- 
rection of the strata, which are almost perpendicular, is W. by S. 
This rock contains frequent laminae and veins of white quartz, 
which often swell into compact grey masses, the largest of which 
I observed near Wai keri, on the eastern coast : it was about 300 
cubic feet in thickness, the surrounding softer slate having 
fallen away by decomposition. When this slate has been decom- 
posed by the action of the water and of the atmosphere, its lighter 
and softer ingredients are washed away, but the quartz remains, 
and forms the white sand found on some parts of the beach. 
This slate breaks into slabs, and can be used in laying the founda- 
tions of houses and walls. 

This rock, apparently the undermost and oldest in the island, 
has been traversed by volcanic cones, the rocks of which often 
contain fragments of the slate altered by the action of volcanic 
fire. 

The next rock in succession is that of which the southern and 
northern red Bluffs are composed. This is a soft conglomerate 
of sharp-edged, solid, sharply-angular particles of a brick- coloured 
clay, cemented together by white carbonate of lime. Sometimes 
the argillaceous, and at others the calcareous constituents prevail ; 
and if the component parts are coarse, the rock assumes the ap- 
pearance of a pudding-stone. This rock may be easily examined 
at the Bluff which forms the southern headland of Waitangi 
harbour. There it forms either unstratified masses, or a stratifi- 
cation which can be distinguished striking from N.E. to S.E., 

VOL. XI. p 
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arid dipping to the N.W. with an angle of 45°. The redness of 
this rock is produced by its containing much iron,, which often 
appears in thin slices or in dark shining nodules as brown iron 
ore, imbedded in the conglomerate. 

I have already observed that dykes of basaltic lava traverse the 
latter: the conglomerate itself contains fragments of volcanic 
rock, around which it appears to have undergone more or less 
alteration by fire ; and the whole shows manifestly that its present 
form has been in a great measure occasioned by the agency of 
heat. In Waitangi a creek empties itself into the sea, the left 
bank of which is formed by a range of low hills, which are of the 
same construction as the Bluff, and from the decomposition of this 
stone mixed with the vegetable mould derived from trees which 
cover it, a rich, reddish, and very fertile loam has been formed. 

On the northern coast, I found a fourth series of rocks, laid 
bare to the view by the continual fall of the cliffs. Near the 
beach, the lowermost of the horizontal strata is, for about a mile, 
a dark green friable sand. Over this, about 3 feet above the 
level of the sea, there is a horizontal bed, from J a foot to a foot 
thick, of broken decomposed shells of the nautilus and oyster 
tribe. They are cemented together by a very soft, pepper- 
coloured sandstone. A calcareous breccia, 1 or 2 feet thick, 
follows next in order, and consists of comminuted fragments of . 
shells : then comes the pepper-coloured stone above mentioned, 
alternating with layers of shells ; and upon it, to the summit of 
the cliff, which is about 40 feet high, is a black, loamy, some- 
times boggy earth, which, in the latter case, contains the remains 
of trees or plants. Both the calcareous beds of this formation, 
and the shelly sand on the beach of this part of the coast, would 
furnish lime in abundance. In some parts of the island, the rocks 
consist almost entirely of trunks of trees in the state of lignite, 
which I observed particularly near Kainga roa Bay, but in other 
places it assumed rather the character of peat. It is difficult to 
say to what kind of tree this lignite belongs ; but impressions of 
monocotyledonous plants can be easily distinguished. 

Geologically speaking, the island of Ware kauri belongs to New 
Zealand; and this is still further confirmed by its plants and 
animals. The whalers say that soundings can be obtained be- 
tween New Zealand and Chatham Island — a remarkable pheno- 
menon, upon which, however, I shall not enlarge here. 

Having thus described the structure of the rocks, which may 
be considered as the skeleton of the island, I shall describe its 
uppermost coat, which by many will be deemed far more inte- 
resting. 

This, in the northern half of the island, is generally undulating, 
deep and boggy. In the hollows, it is often marshy ; but, from 
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its height above the sea, it can everywhere be easily drained. 
This promises to be highly productive, and equally fit for grain 
or pasturage. Wherever the superfluous water has been car- 
ried off by a natural outlet, a rich vegetation of fern and flax* 
(phormium tenax) has sprung up, giving additional firmness to 
the soil by decayed leaves, and yielding a rich harvest to the 
native planter. This is particularly the case on the low hills 
above the sea-shore, which are well wooded, and encircle the 
island with a verdant zone. Where these hills are sandy, the 
decayed leaves cast by the trees have formed a light, black soil, 
which the natives prefer for agriculture. The conical hills, 
which rest on a volcanic rock, have a very rich soil in their neigh- 
bourhood, which is generally covered with a vegetation of fern 
and trees, agreeably mixed together, and these fertile spots are 
like so many oases rising from the surrounding bog. On the west 
sideofWanga roa Bay, and at other places between Maunga nui 
and Emo kawa, the soil has been set on fire by some cause or 
other, and is burning slowly beneath the surface : the temperature, 
also, although neither flames nor fire are visible, is much raised. 
<e Te ahi kai kai te one one" (the fire consumes the earth), say the 
natives ; and in consequence of this slow combustion, which had 
begun before the New Zealand colonists settled here, six years 
ago, and may, indeed, be traced to a much earlier period, the 
soil in the neighbourhood, is gradually sinking. The vegetation at 
these places is extremely vigorous, though the soil is perfectly dry. 
A phenomenon like this, of a burning soil, is not unparalleled, as 
in several places beds of coal, accidentally ignited, have continued 
to burn slowly for a long series of years : this is therefore expli- 
cable, without any reference to volcanic agency. What has been 
already said applies almost exclusively to the northern part of the 
island, which presents another remarkable feature; viz., several 
lakes, usually surrounded by gently sloping hills, v These lakes 
are, for the most part, at the back of the low hills which run 
parallel with the coast, for there is generally an outlet for the 
water into the sea. They are most frequent near the northern 
coast, and are usually one or two miles in circumference. There 
are some also not far from the beach near the western coast ; the 
largest of which is at the head of Waitangi Bay, and about 6 miles 
in circumference. A river, named Te Manga pe, from 6 to 
8 yards broad, drains this lake, and is tributary to another river, 
which enters Waitangi harbour. The hills surrounding these 
lakes are slightly wooded, and form a beautiful feature in the 
Ware kauri landscape. The shores of the Manga pe river are 
low, and, at some places, its water is stagnant. 

* A large, rushy plant, very different from common flax. — Ed. 
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This lake is separated by a range of low fertile hills from Te 
Wanga, the largest lake in the island, which is, however, brack- 
ish. It is about 25 miles long, and 6 or 7 broad, and there- 
fore occupies a very large portion of the whole island. It is sur- 
rounded by hills either wooded or boggy. On its eastern side, it is 
separated from the sea by low sandhills about 100 yards broad. 
At one place, the intervening hills disappear, and between the lake 
and the sea there is only a low sandy beach : the level of the lake 
is about 2 feet above high-water mark. According to the natives, 
the sea never encroaches upon it. Its water is only slightly brack- 
ish, probably from infiltration, as it is supplied by two large streams 
which would otherwise make its water fresh. They descend in 
a serpentine course from a range of low hills which run from N. to 
S. to the southern extremity of the island. Although only a few 
yards broad, these streams are deep and rapid, discharging their 
waters into a long branch of the lake. Both these rivers would be 
very useful for turning mills. The Wanga lake occasionally 
empties its waters into the sea, by breaking over its low barriers. 
This may happen periodically, when it has been sufficiently re- 
plenished by its tributaries, or perhaps after particularly wet 
seasons. In such cases avast quantity of its waters is discharged. 
The land at its southern extremity is then left dry to the extent of 
several miles, and the way from Wai keri, a native settlement 
on the eastern shore, to Waitangi harbour on the western, is 
much shortened. The last time that this discharge of the water 
took place was in 1 837. This fact shows that a large part of 
the lake could easily be drained. 

The larger and better part of the island is that to the south- 
ward of Waitangi harbour. It has an undulating surface, is not 
so boggy as the rest, and is either covered with an open forest 
of moderate sized trees, or with high fern, in which case 
the land can be brought into cultivation with very little labour. 
In general the soil is extremely fertile and preferred by the 
natives, to that of New Zealand, where the soil is often covered 
with almost impenetrable forests. The winds which sweep over 
these islands are not sufficiently violent to injure vegetation, and 
it is only in a few peculiarly exposed places on the coast that the 
shrubs appear stunted. 

It is worthy of remark that some of the streams and rivulets 
are black, and of a light brown tint even in transmitted light ; but 
this may be easily explained, as they ooze from boggy land. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the water is excellent, and fit for all 
purposes. The Mangatu, the principal stream which flows 
into Waitangi Bay, has a bar at its mouth, which is passable 
by a boat only at high water; but beyond the bar, the river is 
navigable for about 3 miles, even at low water, as its depth is 
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often 12 feet, though its channel is narrow. It then becomes 
a mere rivulet, which winds its way through a deep valley from 
E. to W. It rises from a range of hills in the southern part of 
the island, near the two rivers which discharge themselves into 
the lake Wanga. The length of the Mangatu is about 12 miles; 
at its mouth, the left shore is higher than the right, which forms a 
low land : both are wooded or covered with fern. That strange 
plant, the karaka tree,* with its glossy leaves, and fruit of a golden 
yellow, a very handsome dracophyllum, and many other trees and 
shrubs enlivened by singing birds and the splendid parroquet, 
together with the unshorn honours of the native forest, form a beau- 
tiful and impressive scene. The clear, tranquil and transparent 
though black, water of these streams reflects every object with 
a very distinct outline, like a darkened landscape -glass. 

On a careful examination of the structure of this island, it is 
manifest that the sea has left many places bare which were once 
covered by its waters. 

During my stay there, in the months of May, June and 
July, I always found the climate extremely mild and agreeable. 
After 8 o'clock in the morning, the thermometer was never 
below 45°, or above 60° of Fahrenheit's scale, though it was 
then the winter season. I was often obliged to sleep in the open 
air, covered only by a light cloak ; and though it was sometimes 
wet with dew in the morning, 1 never experienced any inconve- 
nience. Being surrounded by the sea, the air is always moist and 
cool, but never misty, the vapour being carried off by the constant 
breezes. Even during the winter, the sky is generally cloudless 
and of the deepest blue. The changes of temperature are neither 
so sudden nor so frequent as in New Zealand, where they are 
occasioned by the neighbourhood of high mountains, capped with 
snow. Chatham Island being far in the ocean, at a distance from 
any neighbouring land, its heat and cold are both moderated by 
the sea breeze : but there is no want of rain ; and we had 
showers for a few hours, every week. The prevailing winds are 
N.E. and S.W. The climate appears very favourable to European 
constitutions. 

This character of the climate is especially evidenced by the 
state of vegetation, which, though not remarkable either for 
diversity of species, the beauty of its flowers, or the magnificence 
of its trees, possesses that freshness which is so peculiar to moist, 
insular climates, especially to New Zealand, and, in the northern 
hemisphere, to England. The whole flora is similar to that of 
New Zealand, though in point of variety it is far inferior. Thus 
the beautiful pine tribe, of which about a dozen different species 
are found in New Zealand, has only one representative in Chatham 

* Corynacarpus laevigatas (polished club-fruit-tree). — Ed, 
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Island, a low yew (taxus), with purple berries, growing like our 
juniper. There are about twelve sorts of fern, all of them found 
also in New Zealand. Among these a tree-fern is remarkable. 
I have been assured by the natives that the korau (Cyathea me- 
dullaris) also grows here, but I never found it myself. 

Rushes, bulrushes, several kinds of grasses and the New 
Zealand flax (phormium tenax), mixed with a plant of the 
composite (or syngenesious) family, and the eatable fern (pteris 
esculenta), cover large districts. 

Among the trees, the karaka tree (Corynacarpus laevigatas) 
forms the largest part of the forest. It grows to a greater size here 
than I have ever seen it in New Zealand, rising to 60 feet in height, 
with a diameter of from I to 3 feet . Its wood is light and spongy, 
but it furnishes planks, and may be used for several purposes. On 
the eastern and northern sides of the island, this tree attains its 
greatest thickness : it is the only tree which the natives can use for 
making canoes, some of which I have seen nearly 3 feet broad. 

Another tree, which, however, is rather scarce, and is of an 
irregular growth, has a yellow, fragrant wood, like sandel-wood, 
to which family it probably belongs. It is called kalamu, or 
karamu. 

The tupa kihi (Coriaria sarmentosa) is found among the shrubs : 
it gives a very beautiful and durable black, and is used by the 
natives for dyeing the strings of their mats. In New Zealand the 
natives use, for that purpose, the bark of the hinau tree (Elaeocar- 
pus hinau) ; but, as they did not find that tree on their arrival in 
Ware kauri, they soon fixed upon another to supply its place. 

The esculents planted by the natives are potatoes, different 
kinds of turnips, cabbages, taro (esculent Arum), and some 
tobacco, which thrives well, even in winter; and on Pitt's Island, 
wheat, formerly sown there by sealers, now grows wild. The 
natives have no maize. A small parroquet, very common in the 
island, is said to devour the seeds. They have in abundance dif- 
ferent sorts of pumpkins, which form a great part of their food. 

With regard to the capabilities of the island, it may be affirmed 
that whatever thrives in England would thrive there also ; planta- 
tions of forest-trees Would improve both the soil and climate, as 
affording more shelter, and furnishing timber for building. Of 
fuel there is no want, as lignite and turf are found in sufficient 
quantity. For the vine, the fruit of which will not ripen without 
long and considerable summer-heat, this climate is not well suited. 

The animal, like the vegetable world is here poor in species, 
and all the animals, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
birds, are common both to it and New Zealand. Except the Nor- 
way rat, there are no quadrupeds ; birds and fishes constituting all 
the remaining portion of the animal tribes, particularly the latter, 
which are numerous and important. Both the spermaceti and 
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black whales are seen in abundance off the shore, and visit the 
east coast, especially in June and the following months. The first 
whaling station on this coast was established at O'inga in 1840, by a 
Captain Richard ; another was afterwards formed farther north- 
wards. The southern sealers used formerly to visit Ware kauri 
and the neighbouring islets and reefs, in considerable numbers. 
Captain Broughton says that most of the natives whom he saw 
had seal-skin cloaks. At present that is no longer the case, as 
the seal has nearly disappeared. About twelve years ago, seal- 
hunting was very profitable, and yielded many thousand skins : the 
last sealer whom I saw at Ware kauri had got only fifty in two 
years, and did not expect to get any more. 

The birds are more numerous. Vast flocks of the common dark 
grey duck, snipes, plovers, curlews and redbills inhabit the lakes 
and sea-shores, and a sand-lark which builds its nest on the 
ground, abounds in the bushes of phormium and fern. In summer 
the ducks' eggs furnish the natives with a favourite article of food. 
The forest is enlivened by numerous tuis or mocking-birds; a 
little green parroquet flocks in hundreds to the potato-fields, and 
proves a great nuisance to the farmer by picking up the seed as 
soon as it is sown. This bird is generally a little larger than the 
New Zealand parroquet, arid is perhaps a different species. The 
mako-mako, the finest songster in New Zealand, is also found here, 
and is larger than it is there, which raises a suspicion of its being 
another species of the honey-eater. The large New Zealand 
pigeon, called " kiikupa," finds plentiful food here in the fruit of 
the karaka-tree and the berries of a smilax. There are also three 
or four small, insectivorous birds. A new kind of rail was for- 
merly very common ; but, since cats and dogs have been introduced, 
it has become very scarce. The natives call this bird meriki, and 
catch it with nooses. I often heard its short, shrill voice in the 
bush, and, after much trouble, obtained a living specimen. 

Crawfish, lobsters, cockles and other fish abound on the 
shores, and the fresh- water eel grows to a large size. 

The natives of these islands, with an account of whom I con- 
clude my remarks, were found by Captain Broughton to be a 
cheerful race, full of mirth and laughter, dressed in seal-skins or 
mats, and courageous enough to resist his landing. The sealers 
who first visited the island, — and I met with some who had been 
there ten years ago, — found the natives numerous and healthy, in 
number at least 1200, and they were received by them with a hearty 
welcome. What a wretched change has taken place in the short 
interval which has since elapsed ! — a change occasioned by the 
importation of a large number of New Zealanders brought thither 
by an European ship. Not ninety of the original natives now 
survive in the whole group \ a few years of slavery and degradation 
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have reduced their numbers, and in a short time every trace of 
them will be lost, as even the New Zealanders have disdained to 
intermarry with them ! 

These original inhabitants call themselves Tuiti ; but this name is 
now scarcely ever heard, as they themselves have adopted the name 
of Blafello (black fellow), which was kindly bestowed upon them 
by Europeans, and readily adopted by the New Zealanders. In 
comparison with the latter, they have indeed a darker shade of the 
skin, which is, however, by no means universal, as individuals may 
be found who are of as light a complexion as the former ; and 
the deeper hue of the Chatham Islanders may be in great mea- 
sure attributed to their greater exposure and still greater unclean- 
liness. They are neither so tall, muscular nor well proportioned 
as their western neighbours, especially the women and the younger 
men. They have often short necks, thick heads, and, when 
young, prominent paunches ; the forehead is often low and sloping, 
the cheekbones prominent, the eyes narrower, the nose flat and 
clumsy. Whether straight or curled, all have black, glossy hair ; 
their eyes are of the same colour, and their teeth white and regular, 
but they have generally a downcast look. Some of the men have 
well-proportioned forms, and are handsome. They are Poly- 
nesians, and not Papuas, and their present state of degradation may 
be ascribed to the miseries which they suffer from the oppressive 
sway of the New Zealanders, and from want of sufficient nourish- 
ment. These unhappy islanders were in a far different state some 
years ago ; but now they are reduced to the greatest misery : they 
are the labourers and porters of their masters, who have no notion 
of anything like moderation in the labour they exact; so that 
ulcerated backs bent almost double, and emaciated, paralytic limbs 
with diseased lungs, are the ordinary lot of these ill-fated wretches, 
to whom death must be a blessing. This is no exaggeration. 
Almost all whom I saw were living in miserable huts in the open 
fields ; their disposition is morose and taciturn, and it was with 
difficulty that I could gain their confidence ; but, after I had suc- 
ceeded in doing so, I found them not at all deficient in intellect, 
and naturally cheerful. To an European, by birth a Dane, who 
was living with the last surviving daughter of their former chief, 
and treated them with kindness, having restored some of them to 
a happier condition, they were much attached, and for him they 
worked cheerfully. Not only have their numbers been thinned by 
slavery, but the skulls which are seen lying on the beach, pierced 
by musket-balls or battered by clubs, show that many of the 
natives, who were perfectly inoffensive, have been murdered by the 
New Zealanders ; and, when questioned about it, the latter 
acknowledge the fact ; but one tribe always lays it at the door of 
another. An excess of toes., so as to have six or more on each 
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foot, is not very uncommon, as is the case also among other savage 
nations. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish their sex ; and a 
sealer who had formerly lived among them, told me that they 
often emasculate their male children by compressing their tes- 
ticles between stones. This is highly probable, as the island is 
too deficient in natural resources to provide food for a large popu- 
lation, and no method of preventing an over-population can be 
more obvious or effectual. On the first arrival of the European 
sealers, the condition of this people, miserable as it might be, was 
far superior to what it is now. The fruit of the karaka-tree sup- 
plied them with food, which, though acrid and poisonous when 
fresh, is rendered nutritious by boiling and soaking in running 
water ; fern-roots, sea- eggs (echini) found in the hollows of the 
rocks, orange-coloured ascidiae (sea-pears) thrown up by the sea, 
various kinds of shell -fish, especially haliotis, patella, periwinkles 
and mussels, eaten either raw or roasted; crabs, lobsters and 
freshwater fish, especially eels ; birds, snared or speared, were 
all formerly the principal articles of their diet ; but they have all 
now given way to potatoes and pumpkins, and the above-named 
delicacies are now procured only for the sick. Formerly they were 
either naked, or wore a thin covering of the fresh leaves of the 
Phormium tenax^ sometimes also a seal-skin. They had no orna- 
ments or decorations, and were not tatooed. Dispersed over the 
island in small families, they lived without any shelter, or in mere 
huts near the lakes, and in the thickets. Their government 
seems to have been patriarchal; their only instruments were knives 
made of sharp pieces of quartz for cutting; their canoes, called 
korari, and described by Broughton, are still seen in the island, 
and were very remarkable ; they are like a large sledge made of 
a wickerwork formed from tough creepers, principally a smilax ; 
their double bottom of wickerwork is bound together by split strips 
of that creeper, or by pieces of New Zealand flax (phormium) ; 
the space between these bottoms is filled up with the buoyant kelp, 
and these canoes, which are propelled by coarse paddles, go well 
over the surf. The natives ventured in them even as far as Rangi 
haute or Rangi tutahi, a distance of nearly 20 miles. Their 
only articles of furniture were a vessel in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, for holding water, made of the leaves of the New Zealand 
flax, and their only weapons, rarely used by them, were clubs. 

When the New Zealanders first visited this people, they did 
not understand their language ; but, as it is merely a dialect of 
that of New Zealand, the natives soon learnt the language of 
their oppressors, or rather formed an intermediate dialect, differing 
less in words and construction than in pronunciation. They now 
seldom use their own dialect, not even among themselves. As 
far as I could judge, it does not bear so close a relation to that of 
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New Zealand as to that of Tahiti. The same words are differently 
accented ; the last syllables of a word are often drawled out ; 
o is used for a, e for di, &c., for instance : — 

The New Zealand word Wai, water, is We. 

, , A'rero, tongue, is O'rero. 

, , Moe, sleep, is Mo. 

, , Motu, island, is Wutu. 

Their songs also differ from those of New Zealand. I never 
heard one of them sing, but a New Zealander once imitated them, 
and I was struck with the soft and plaintive character of the tune. 
They therefore do not belong to the same branch of the Poly- 
nesian race as the New Zealanders. 

No tradition seems to exist among them respecting their origin : 
they only say that the two from whom they all are descended lived 
at first in Pitt's Island. 

Their ignorance of the use of the phormium, and their inability 
to work it up as the New Zealanders do, is a remarkable trait of 
the difference between them ; and the mats seen among them by 
Broughton were no longer found when the sealers first arrived 
there. It seems to be a sure proof that the natives of Ware kauri 
are not descended from the New Zealanders, that they possess 
none of those arts in which the latter are skilled. 

The peculiar form of their canoes, noticed above, and their 
funeral rites, are other indications of a different origin from that 
of the New Zealanders : the latter deposit their dead in a sitting 
posture in wooden boxes ; the former burnt them. The " Tapu," 
or Prohibitive Law with respect to sacred or dreaded objects, 
was common to them with the rest of the great Polynesian race. 

But the event which has had so fatal an influence on the condi- 
tion of the natives of these islands was the importation of various 
tribes of New Zealanders about 10 years ago (in 1830 or 1831). 
Mate oro, a chief of the Nga te Awa branch of the Nga te Mo- 
tunga tribe, and Te Puahi, a chief of the Nga te Toma tribe then 
living in Port Nicholson, whither they had been driven by the 
Wai kato tribe from the Mokau, One'iro, and Komimi rivers, on 
the western coast of the northern island of New Zealand, were 
brought to Ware kauri, by two sealers, the latter soon after the 
former. A pot belonging to the first of these sealers having 
been placed on sacred ground, was broken by the natives ; in 
consequence of which the crew of the sealer assisted Mate oro, 
and a pack of bull- dogs was sent in pursuit of the offenders. When 
found in the interior of the island, Mate oro shot their leader. The 
Europeans caught twelve of them and hanged them from the 
trees with their heads downwards, leaving them in that state till 
they were nearly dead. This refined piece of cruelty, which ex- 
ceeds the ingenuity of the New Zealanders, is not unhappily 
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without its parallel in the history of the intercourse of Euro- 
peans with the Polynesians. The New Zealand chiefs, however, 
saw immediately how easy a conquest such a defenceless race would 
prove to their countrymen who possessed fire-arms. They both 
returned to Port Nicholson, proposed to their tribes an emigration 
to the Chatham Islands, and their scheme was willingly adopted, 
as it put them at once beyond the reach of the Nga te Kaho- 
hunu, the proprietors of Port Nicholson, and made them masters 
of a fine and fertile island, with plenty of slaves to cultivate it. 
A brig, named the " Lord Rodney," which soon afterwards 
arrived at Port Nicholson, was hired by them for pigs, flax, 
mats and potatoes, amounting in value to a considerable sum. 
The mate remained at Port Nicholson to salt the pork; and in 
two trips, the whole of the tribes of the Nga te Motunga, and Nga 
te Toma, with a few of the Kekeri wai and Taranaki tribes, reached 
Chatham Island. The aborigines were reduced to slavery with- 
out opposition, and divided among the different tribes, as was 
also the land. The tribes of the Nga te Motunga, whose chiefs 
were E. Mare, Ko teriko and Mate oro, received, as their shares 
the N.W. end of the island and the greater part of the western 
coast ; Waitangi Bay, the northern and eastern coast and the 
S. W. part of the island fell to the share of the chiefs of the Nga 
te Toma, Ahi Totara and his brother E tuna, and to the chiefs of 
the Kekeri wai, Rau moa, and Erau. The number of the New 
Zealanders was about 800 ; and by means of the labour of their 
slaves the land was soon brought into cultivation, so that they 
could furnish supplies for the thirty or more vessels which an- 
nually resort to the island. The aborigines possessed neither 
dogs nor pigs : the New Zealanders brought the latter, together 
with potatoes and different kinds of seeds. 

The feuds and jealousies which constantly prevail among such 
rival and independent chieftains as the heads of the New Zea- 
land tribes could not fail to interrupt the harmony of the 
invaders as soon as they had firmly established themselves in the 
island ; and only four months before our arrival, E Mare with his 
tribe, envying the position of the Nga te Toma, and invited, as 
was said, by the captain of a vessel from Sydney, who had pro- 
mised to buy the land from him as soon as it was conquered, 
came to Waitangi, and laid siege to the strongholds of the Nga 
te Toma for the purpose of starving them out, and then exter- 
minating them, and making himself sole possessor of the island. 
The Nga te Toma were not, however, unprepared, for, having 
long foreseen what was about to take place, they had laid in pro- 
visions, on which they had already subsisted for four months. 

On our arrival in Waitangi, the captain of an American whaler 
informed us of the existing hostilities ; and we soon witnessed the 
firing of muskets from the stoceades of the opposite parties. 
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E Mare, whose party was established in newly- constructed houses 
on the left bank of the river, received us with a hearty welcome, 
and ferried us across to see his fortifications. An armed party of 
the Nga te Motunga, his followers, was stationed there in trenches 
thrown up behind high pallisadoes, in which they had constructed 
temporary houses : they occasionally fired into the Pa of the Nga 
te Tom a, which was only about 60 yards distant. The firing, 
however, ceased on our arrival, and we passed, without any flag of 
truce, into the Pa of the Nga te Toma. This Pa occupied a large 
extent of ground : in front was the sea and a broad sandy beach ; 
at the back a low swamp ; the besieged had done everything with 
great skill to secure their position : deep trenches were hollowed 
out, under the shelter of which they followed their daily occupa- 
tions : double and triple pallisadoes, often 30 feet high, made of 
the stems of trees, enclosed the Pa, and were pierced by loopholes, 
while trenches well covered for the outposts stretched down the 
sandhills towards the seashore. Te Ahi Totara (burning grass), 
the principal chief and his people, received us cheerfully, and 
did not appear to have suffered much from the siege they had 
sustained. They even offered to furnish us with a stock of pota- 
toes. This, however, as I afterwards learned, was a mere rodo- 
montade, for they had been, for some time, put upon an allowance. 
To the northward there was a high tower built of logs, in which 
watch was constantly kept. They were plentifully provided with 
muskets and ammunition. Some people in this Pa had been 
dangerously wounded ; among them were a young woman and a 
boy who had been sent {o fetch water from the swamp behind 
them, which was the only place whence they could obtain that 
indispensable article. 

I passed without hindrance into the stoccade of the Nga te 
Motunga, the opposite party, where I saw a six-pounder and a 
swivel mounted, but they were not used. 

The number of people in the Pa of the Nga te Toma 
was about 180; in the stoccade of the Nga te Motunga the 
numbers were more considerable : and there were more able-bodied 
men. The war had not been taken up by all the families of these 
tribes: two large parties of the Nga te Toma, living on the 
eastern coast, had only fortified their villages and laid up a store 
of provisions, as E Mare had threatened them with extermination 
after his conquest of the Pa at Waitangi. Many individuals 
were neutral, and allowed to carry news from one party to the 
other. 

The aborigines were serving their respective masters on each 
side ; but, as slaves, took no part in the contest. 

We communicated to both parties the cause of our coming to 
their island : they were eager to embrace the opportunity of 
selling their land and of having white colonists established among 
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them. The existing warfare, however, made our negociation 
difficult : the agent of the Company considered it as his duty not 
only to satisfy the claims of both parties, but to save, if possible, 
the weaker from destruction. 

E Mare, who himself did not engage in the war, but was 
merely an adviser, and Mate oro, his Commander-in-Chief, were 
from that time our daily guests. Mate oro was the brother of 
Tipahi, a chief in Queen Charlotte's Sound, who had written 
introductory letters for us. All the people in the island were at 
that time suffering from a malignant influenza ; and I had a great 
deal to do in providing them with medicine. Both the New 
Zealanders and the aborigines universally believed that an Euro- 
pean woman, who came to the island a short time before, brought 
the disease with her, but they made no attempt to stone her on 
that account, as was done by the populace in a more civilized part 
of the globe in the time of the cholera, with regard to some 
physicians whom they supposed to have poisoned the wells. 

E Mare proved, on every occasion, a very intelligent and 
reasonable man. He had been for some time at Sydney, and had 
visited nearly the whole coast of New Zealand. He drew 
for me a chart of the Chatham Island, which exceeds in accuracy 
all the previous sketches made by Europeans. He was remark- 
ably polished in his behaviour, and took the greatest interest in 
all my inquiries. Our European notions of this people, whom 
we call the most ferocious savages, are strangely incorrect. 
There is not, even in their exterior appearance, the slightest 
ground for this prejudice ; and, when provoked, they are not more 
ferocious than Europeans similarly circumstanced. 

All our efforts to bring about peace between E Mare and the 
Nga te Toma, however, failed. At the beginning of the siege, a 
boy, son of the former, was killed, and two more persons after- 
wards : this unhappily made reconciliation impossible. The 
agent of the company, therefore, concluded an agreement with 
E Mare for the purchase of all the land claimed by the Nga te 
Motunga ; but that chief would not hear of a tenth part of the 
land reserved for himself, choosing in preference to reserve a fer- 
tile district for himself and his tribe. It was, however, finally settled 
that, should he afterwards alter his opinion, and prefer mixing with 
Europeans, he might have leave to do so, and obtain the land re- 
served for him. 

We took E Mare and some of the principal men of his tribe on 
board, and sailed for Wanga roa, which district he claimed with 
more reason as his property ; the purchase of it also was, there- 
fore, concluded to his satisfaction. The ship then took him back to 
Waitangi; but I set off with Mr. Hanson, the agent, for the eastern 
coast, for the purpose of exploring it, and consulting with the natives 
of the Nga te Toma tribe, who lived there in several small villages, 
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how they eould best save their relations at Waitangi from destruc- 
tion. It was at last determined that the latter should be removed 
from Waitangi to Wai' keri, on the E. coast. Accordingly on our 
return to Waitangi we informed our besieged friends that we had 
made an arrangement for their liberation, and it was determined 
that their removal should take place on the 17th of June. 

E Mare was soon aware of our intention, and seemed to be rather 
inclined to think it right that the Nga te Toma should be re- 
moved. On the morning of the day appointed, an American 
whaler voluntarily gave up the loan of two whale-boats, which, 
with the Cuba's boats, were willingly manned by her crew. The 
old men, women, and children, were removed first, and last came 
the fighting men, in their war dress, duly armed and accoutered, 
with feathers stuck in their hair, and their naked bodies stained 
with ochre. The Nga te Motunga regarded all these proceed- 
ings with the greatest displeasure, and fired towards the boats, 
without, however, doing any damage, till our interpreter, who had 
married into the besieged tribe, and had formerly lived many 
years among them, encouraged the men in his boat to cheer and 
discharge their muskets. At this moment their exasperated 
adversaries fired into the boats. One ball struck the stern, and 
another an oar, but did no farther damage, and the boats were 
soon out of their reach. 

E Mare, during the whole of these transactions conducted him- 
self in a manner worthy of a civilised man. He at first remon- 
strated with Mr. Hanson, who was with him, about his right to 
remove his enemies, and interfere at all, threatening that he 
would follow the Nga te Toma wherever they went; but he 
afterwards ordered his men to desist from firing. Self-command 
is a virtue which the savage possesses in a by far higher degree 
than the European : it is too often ascribed to fear of our arms, 
but that is seldom its real cause, as the savage is remarkable for 
his contempt of death, and in this case fear could not be the 
passion by which E Mare was moved, as our force was too weak, 
and as he well knew that any aggression on our part, even in self- 
defence, would not be countenanced by the government at Sydney. 

It was only when the European boats' crew set his people at 
defiance, and their cheering roused the passions of E Mare's men 
to the highest degree, that they fired into our boats. The last 
men quitting the besieged Pa had set fire to all their houses, and 
the flames spread rapidly among these combustible huts. On 
seeing this, the Nga te Motunga rushed into the Pa, and then to 
the beach, whence they fired off their muskets towards the ship, 
danced their war-dance, uttering the usual yells, and making 
the customary contortions of the face, which, together with the 
smoke and flames of the burning village behind them, formed a 
most striking and fearful picture. 
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Having now 180 natives aboard, we weighed anchor without 
delay, and made sail for Waikeri, on the E. coast, not more than 
80 miles distant, which, however, on account of easterly winds, 
we could not reach before the 26th of June. During these nine 
days, though it may be imagined that we were not very com- 
fortably circumstanced, the natives behaved in a most exemplary 
manner, and were contented with the very small allowance of pro- 
visions which we could afford to give them. The chiefs and aged 
priests, who were generally on deck during the night, with their arms 
uplifted to heaven, prayed for better weather. We landed eighty of 
the party on the 23d in Kainga roa, and the rest at Wai keri in the 
morning of the 26th. At this place, the agent purchased from the 
whole tribes of the Nga te Toma and the Kekeri wai their right 
to the possession of the islands, and thus concluded the business 
for which he was sent. 

The other islands which complete the group may be described 
in a very few words. Rangi haute is about 12 miles long and 
8 broad. It consists principally of a mountain of moderate 
height with a flat summit, and four sides which extend nearly to 
the coast. It has no harbour. There is a safe passage between it 
and Ware kauri ; and the same, I understand, is the case between 
Rangi haute and Ranga tira, which latter is a mere rock. On Rangi 
haute there are twelve of the aboriginal natives. The Ci Western 
Reef " is a range of rocks lying off the north-west end of the island, 
once a favourite resort of seals. The " Cuba" passed between this 
reef and the main, and found a clear channel. 

Rangi tutahi, or " the Sisters," are two pyramidical rocks about 
100 feet high, covered with scanty bushes, and frequented by 
countless numbers of sea-birds. There is a long line of breakers 
running westwards from these islets, which forms the " North- 
West Reef." 

The rocks which form the " Forty-fourth Degree Islands" 
were also seen by us ; and the " Star Keys," marked by high 
breakers, were visible from the mast-head. All these rocks were 
formerly much visited by sealers. 



XVII. — Observations on the Indigenous Tribes of the N.W. 
Coast of America. By John Scouler, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

Since the period of the important voyage of Vancouver, the ad- 
mirable surveys of that navigator have rendered the numerous 
islands and complicated inlets of the N.W. coast of America fami- 
liar to the geographers of Europe. The expeditions by land of 
Sir A. M'Kenzie, Lewis and Clark e^ and the subsequent enter- 
prises of the fur-traders, have explored the countries which extend 



